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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight is our Christmas break-up... 

Will be hearing from members about Seaview Park, our Boneseed removal program at the 
You Yangs and the Club’s Website. 

February’s speaker is Andrew Silcocks from ‘Birds Australia’... 

he will be speaking on changes indicated by reference to the Bird Atlas. 


Half-day Excursion 

Waurn Ponds Creek 
Saturday 15 January, 2005 

Leader: Claire Greenwell 

(Phone 5243 7047 Mobile 0408 108992) 


We will meet at 9.00 am at the car-park near the bridge over 
Waurn Ponds Creek on Torquay Road (Surf Coast Highway) on 
the Belmont side (north) for a leisurely stroll towards Pioneer 
Road along this interesting stream. 

Some of our members are actively involved with the ‘Friends of 
Waurn Ponds Creek’ revegetating and generally looking after it. 

Dennis and I have found Pigmy Perch and Galaxias in it when 
dip-netting, which we could also do in various areas. 

Bring your morning tea, binoculars, hand lenses and anything 
else you think appropriate. 


High Country Campout 
21-24 January 2005 

For information about accommodation and 
payment, please refer to October and November 
Geelong Naturalist. 

Piease see me for a street map of Falls Creek 
and a Parks Victoria map of the Bogong High 
Plains Area. If needed, RACV’s Regional map of 
North-Eastern Victoria is available from their 
Geelong office. 

Be prepared—bring 

• appropriate clothing as the weather can 
change rapidly in the alpine area 

• all food including cut lunch items 

• hand lens, binoculars 

• camera 

• reference books {Australian Alps by Deirdre 
Slattery is an excellent field guide). 

Looking forward to meeting you at Vicking Lodge 
from 4.00 pm on Friday 21st. 

Dick Southcombe 


Photo on front cover by 
Rosalind Smallwood 
Wallaby Rocks walk 
Earth Sanctuaries Little River 
(20.11.04 club excursion) 
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President’s Corner 
December 2004 


...John Bottom ley 


Progress at the Botanic Gardens 

As you know we had hoped to hold our end of year Christmas meeting at our new 
home in the Botanic Gardens. This, however, is not to be as the City has found it 
necessary to put off the extension and rebuilding of the meeting rooms until the 
Christmas-New Year period. There is every expectation that work will be com¬ 
pleted in January but we have decided to not hold our first General Meeting there 
until March. This will ensure that everything is in place and that we are familiar 
with our new home. 

The Committee is very enthusiastic about the move. The new meeting rooms will 
be more than twice the size of the current facilities and as such provide ample 
room for our library and those of the other groups with whom we will share the fa¬ 
cilities. We see possibilities of working closely with these groups both in terms of 
sharing resources and in taking on joint projects of mutual interest. 

The setting of the meeting rooms is stunning. The Botanic Gardens are truly one of 
Geelong’s treasures. Access has been greatly improved through the construction 
of a well lighted car-park and improved footpaths. It is now very easy to find your 
way to a meeting. Future improvements being contemplated include the construc¬ 
tion of a roundabout at the foot of the access road to improve access for cars. 

We hope you find our new home as exciting as we think you will. 

Best wishes for the holiday season 

The Committee wish you best wishes for the holiday season. This is a time of year 
to enjoy the company of family and friends. Don’t forget, however, that it is a time 
when much is going on in the natural world. Lots of young birds to be seen and on 
days when we get high winds from the north; the occasional oddity usually seen 
north of the divide. A couple of years ago a Noisy Friarbird showed up in Breamlea 
on a day with northern winds. Keep your eyes open even if you aren’t keen 
enough to drive out to Bannockburn with Margaret Cameron between turkey and 
pudding on Christmas Day to try and see a Painted Honeyeater. Jocelyn and I did 
just this some years ago! 

Once again have a happy Christmas and we will see you in the New Year. 


’^ 0 ^ 
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Out and About 

...Valda Dedman 


Sometimes I’m a dud naturalist. 
There I was, on a sunny day in mid- 
October, on Walk 1 of the Angahook 
Park walk book\ when my attention 
was triggered by a carpet of tiny 
white flowers, like bits of coconut 
spread on the ground. I did have the 
presence of mind to take a quick 
photograph, but I didn’t get down on 
my hands and knees and examine 
the plants closely. So I missed out on 
the action. I believe they were 
Slender Trigger-plants Stylidium 
perpusillum, one of the ‘ephemerals’ 
whose flowers only last a few days. 
They stood only a couple of 
centimetres tall, on fine stalks rising 
from a basal rosette, and the flowers 
were 5 mm long at most. 



Slender Trigger-plant at Anglesea 
The column rises from the throat of the corolla 
and lies between and below the two large lower 
petals, on which the pollinating insect lands 

There are four petals, paired 
vertically, and a tiny, fifth petal or 
lobe, called the labellum. The 
sensitive ‘trigger’ is the column, 
formed from the fused style and 
filaments. The anthers and style are 
placed at the top of the column, 
which in the case of S. perpusillum is 
just 1 mm long and lies poised below 
the petals. The trigger moves with a 
double hinge-like action. When it is 
poised, the column is convex and the 
anthers fit snugly into the labellum; 
when it is set off, it becomes concave 
and the stigma shoots up and 
brushes any pollen off the abdomen 
of a visiting insect, then the anthers 


follow and deposit their pollen grains 
in the same spot, ready for the next 
flower visited by the insect. Often 
only one species of insect pollinates 
a specific trigger-plant. 

Only a few of the ephemerals collect 
and disperse pollen in the same 
action. Most Stylidium species have 
to be triggered twice, as their pollen 
ripens before the stigma becomes 
receptive. Once the trigger has been 
set off, it may return to its original 
’poised’ position in five minutes, but it 
will be twenty before it is receptive 
again. The plant has to produce 
more pollen or the stigma become 
sticky again. It’s hard to resist setting 
off a trigger-plant, but please don’t 
spring them all. The poor plant will 
have a hard time being pollinated, if 
you do so. 

Slender Trigger-plants tend to close 
their petals on dull days and at 
nightfall, so I was lucky to see the 
flowers open. The plants are short¬ 
lived, but we have had rain since I 
saw them, so they may flower again 
as the ground dries out. They are 
found in wet sandy heath flats, 
pockets of moss and paperbark 
swamps that dry out in summer. 

There are some 140 Stylidium 
species worldwide, a few in 
southeast Asia and the rest in 
Australia, where they are found from 
Tasmania to the tropics, from the 
coast to the mountains. Most occur in 
Western Australia, and more than 
half are concentrated in the extreme 
southwest corner. Only a few of 
these, including S. perpusillum, are 
also present in the eastern states. 
Trigger-plants range from the minute 
to tall woody shrubs. S. scandens, 
collected in King Georges Sound on 
Christmas Eve 1801 by Matthew 
Flinders’ expedition and painted by 
Ferdinand Bauer, is a scrambler that 
climbs to 2 metres. It was grown in 
England from seed sent by Peter 
Good, the gardener with the 
expedition, and flowered at Kew in 
1803, together with S. glandulosum 
and S. graminifolium. The latter 
species, the Grass Trigger-plant, was 
flowering beside O’Donohue’s Road 
when I visited. 


The best reference is still the 1958 
work Trigger-plants, by Rica Erickson 
(Perth: Paterson Brokensha), an 
‘ordinary’ person who, finding there 
was a dearth of information about the 
genus, set about studying these 
plants seriously and produced an 
extraordinary work. 


On the same day in October I also 
saw this magnificent caterpillar. It 



was almost as long and as fat as my 
index finger and was a rich plum 
colour. It was crawling over the 
sandy track and then began to 
burrow downwards. I sent the photo 
to Don Flerbison-Evans who has a 
web page on lepidoptera larvae of 
Australia http://linus.socs.uts.edu.au/ 
~don/larvae/larvae.html and he 
suggested it was one of the Flepialid 
moths who was out of her burrow in 
the daytime, perhaps because she 
was parasitised. The Flepialid family 
of moths include the Swift or Ghost 
Moths, some of which are the largest 
in Australia. They usually spend the 
daylight hours in an underground 
tunnel, often lined with silk, and 
come out at night to feed. They 
pupate underground and emerge as 
moths after heavy rain in autumn in 
our part of the world. Last April 
there were dozens of empty pupal 
cases protruding from the soil at the 
northern end of Belmont Common. 



The male moths of one species, 
Oxycanus antipoda, which is a 
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pasture pest in Victoria, fly in a 
zigzag hawking method over 
grassland prior to mating, and 
respond to calling females (yes, 
some moths do call) that are waiting 
for them on the top of dry grass 
stems. Its larval tunnel has two 
entrances. O. diremptus excavates 
vertical tunnels in the soil beneath 
Acacia trees, and feeds on leaf litter 
and other detritus. Maybe this was 
the species we saw. Any help with 
identification would be appreciated. 



Friday, 12 November, about 7 p.m. 
The violent wind that accompanied 
the cold front left a trail of damage in 
its wake. At Pollocksford huge limbs 
were ripped off old red gums lining 
the river banks, other trees were 
snapped at head height, a huge 30 
year old black wattle and two cypress 
pines and some eucalypts were 
broken off at ground level, the top of 
a tall casuarina was wrenched out 
and flung to the ground. About thirty 
large trees were damaged along our 
few hundred metres, the site of one 
of the Barwon River bird surveys. 
Some birds will have to make new 


Snippets from the Journals 

...Lorraine Phelan 


• Here’s some helpful information 
from the Australian Platypus 
Conservancy, Ripples Issue 28, for 
those wishing to try their luck at 
spotting a platypus. Early spring is 
best because they are active towards 
the start of the breeding season. 

Best times are generally early 
morning or late afternoon, when the 
sky is cloudy and the water’s surface 
is calm. Look for circular ripples. 

The playpus are about 45-60 
centimetres long and float low in the 
water for about 30 seconds. A dive 
usually lasts less than a minute. 

• FNC has a new Special Interest 
Group - the Fungi Group. Fungi 
Forays will be held in 2005 and 
meeting are held on the first Monday 
of the month. 

• Field Nats News No. 137, p 7 
has a detailed article about how to 
take photographs through a 
microscope with a digital camera. 

• Parks Victoria has entered into 
Memorandum of Cooperation (MOC) 
with The Australian Deer Association 
(Victoria), Four Wheel Drive Victoria 
and (shortly) the Sporting Shooters 
Association, recognising that the 
majority of these park users are 
responsible citizens and can play a 
part in maintaining the environmental 
integrity of our parks. (For example, 
by shooting feral pigs, clearing fallen 
timber off tracks). More details in 
Canopy October 2004. 

• Mrs Karen Healy (who turned 

100 this year) was the first woman 


caretaker of a national park in 
Victoria, at Tarra Bulga, and made 
an enormous contribution to the 
insect, fern, grass, moss, lichen and 
fungi collections in Victoria. A booklet 
about the history of the park has 
been published. See Canopy 
October 2004. 

• Some summer activities 
organised by the Friends of the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens: Twilight 
Music at the Walnut lawn, Geelong 
Botanic Gardens 
^ Jimmy Sloggart Supersoul, 
Saturday 29 Jan 6-8 pm. BYO 
picnic. $10.00 

^ Barry Edwards and the Jazz 
connection, Saturday 20 Feb 6-8 
pm BYO picnic. 


My nephew Ian Duncan, who lives in 
Leopold, put a bottom in a hollow log 
and wired it into a tree in his yard to 
try and attract rosellas. 

In the wind storm last week the tree 
blew down and the bottom he had 
put in the log was dislodged. When 
he checked it, he found one new 
born chick and seven eggs in which 
he thought he could feel movement. 
He took the lot inside and put them 
under a heat lamp and then realised 
he would not be able to feed the 
chick anyway, so he repaired the log, 
replaced the chick and eggs and 
wired the lot to the fence near to 
where the tree stood. He also wired 


nests and look for different perches. 
Kangaroos that rested under the big 
wattle will find shade elsewhere. I 
have seen a Black Wallaby pull down 
and eat its foliage. Kangaroos have 
done the same to the plum and apple 
trees in drought years. Hopefully 
there will be enough grass for them 
this season. 

1. A Guide to Walks in Angahook- 
Lorne State Park, 2004. Available 
from GFNC Treasurer $5. 


a branch off the felled tree to protect 
the log. He was using the mower a 
couple of days later and saw a 
female Eastern Rosella leave the log 
followed by the male bird—when he 
checked the log, he found he now 
has four healthy chicks. Motherly 
instinct must be very strong. 

SEANA Autumn 
Campout, 

March 11-14, 2005 

Hosted by the Upper Goulburn FN 
Club, the theme is ‘Exploring our 
Forests and Waterways’, details at 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~seana 

SEANA Get Together, 
Mallacoota, 
October 14-18, 2005 

Book your own accommodation, 
supply own breakfasts and lunches. 
Evening meals will be provided at the 
Mallacoota Golf Club. 

The Sale and District Field 
Naturalists Club suggests that you 
make bookings fairly soon: 

• A’Wrangalea Caravan Park is the 
preferred option. The owner is 
offering discounts to SEANA 
members. Ph. 5158 0222 

• Silver Bream Units, Ph. 5158 0305 

• Grevillea Grove Flats 
Ph. 5158 0223 

• Harbour Lights Flats Ph. 5158 0246 

• Beachcomber Caravan Park Ph. 
5158 0233 
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This Month 

...Joe Hubbard 


Last month on a cool, sunny Sunday 
morning we were in the Brisbane 
Ranges National Park enjoying the 
exceptional wildflower display in the 
Switch Road-Nelson Track area. 

We were impressed by the number of 
walkers we encountered—from 
organised groups ‘doing’ the Ted Errey 
Circuit to people like us there for gentle 
exercise and communing with nature. 

And then I thought if only the people 
who were involved in setting up this 
circuit were here, right now, to see the 
result of their foresight and endeavours, 
they would feel pretty pleased! 

And another group that should be 
pretty pleased with themselves is those 
who get the Naturalist out to us—every 
month, on time, and in good shape. 
Your efforts are really appreciated. 

Enough of this—let’s get on with the 
show! 

Want a good gag? 

Lake Victoria Early 

Strong southerly wind, jumper 
temperature, and flies probing all 
exposed body parts. A good gag was a 
fly in the throat! 

As you would expect, the waders were 
here, inland, seeking some relief from 
the hectoring wind. Whilst many fed in 
the shallows, others clustered behind 
any sizeable shrub that offered shelter 
or, ashore, disappeared into the low 
saltmarsh vegetation. This crowd was 
made up mostly of Red-necked Stints 
and Sharp-tailed Sandpipers. 

A group of Whiskered Terns, with their 
conspicuous dark breeding chest and 
belly, faced the wind, while clinging 
(somewhat tenuously!) to a topmost 
fence wire. Nearby a small flock of 
Black-winged Stilts hunkered down 
behind a bank. 

As we watched, some of the waders 
flocked into the wind, twisting white, 
then turning grey, with a series of 
synchronous movements. Then they 
passed close by, in direct flight with the 
wind, breathtakingly fast! Another turn 
into the wind and the birds hung there 


momentarily, before alighting gently on 
a mud bank. 

Flycatchers and Duck Hunters 
Steigiitz Late 

Return trip to check again the identity of 
the Flycatchers. This time we got a 
good view of the male—decided on 
Satin. The female was brooding still. 
These are interesting birds—especially 
their strong dimorphism. 

Val saw a grey bird, ‘larger than the 
flycatcher,’ chase the female off the 
nest and into the bush several big trees 
away. I wondered if it was a Pallid 
Cuckoo which parasitises birds with 
cup-shaped nests. 

On to Butchers Road to check for 
flowers with eyes on the threatening 
thunder clouds. 

Found a good spot, sandy, a bit of a 
damp depression, and just the right 
place for Val to find the first Flying Duck 
Orchid—^then more. 

Other flowers? A spiky Milkwort with 
tiny blue flowers; a small, shiny, white 
flowered grass-lily thing; some yellow 
pea-flowered bushes and further on a 
good display of yellow wedge-pea. 

You can’t mistake this—big bright 
yellow flowers on a tiny plant. 

Eastern Beach—Botanic Gardens 
Geeiong Middle 

Morning walk in the warm sun, a calm 
sea, with the beach precinct at its best. 

Contemplating the water and what 
might lie beneath led us to our 
discovery of a dense shoal of small fish. 
It was stationary and could be mistaken 
for a congregation of seaweed. It 
wasn’t until there was a slight 
movement of the mass that we saw it 
was ‘alive.’ From its original form it 
oozed into a more rounded structure 
with two elongated appendages. It was 
remarkable how the integrity of the 
school was maintained. We watched 
for some time but no fish showed any 
inclination to go it alone. 

On to the gardens to find many Painted 
Lady butterflies attending the lavender 
borders and elsewhere. Lavender blue 
and painted ladies! 


Just pleased to see each other? 
Newtown Late 

A flicker of movement in the garden 
groundcover had to be investigated. 

Looking down through the matted 
Ajuga, my first impression was of a 
small sandy coloured snake with a 
smaller brown lizard in its mouth. 

A closer examination revealed two 
lizards, both with a firm grip of each 
other’s body, rolling around, then 
stopping abruptly, to remain locked 
together. The larger had grasped the 
smaller just behind the front legs, whilst 
it had grasped the attacker’s tail. 

I took two photos, then got too involved. 
They released holds and bolted, 
seemingly none the worse for the 
experience. 

To get you going for December... 

Steigiitz—Vicroads 77 D8 
Last year Satin Flycatchers nested on 
Lease Road near the Crossing Picnic 
area—a good place to stop. This is just 
a short drive from the Meredith-Steiglitz 
Road, and close to Steigiitz. 

Duck Orchids on Butchers Road. 

The small islands of uncut shrubbery 
clustered around trees could conceal 
these hard to see reddish brown 
orchids. Late last month we found 
some. 

Lake Victoria—Vicroads 300 A7 

Note: Conditions are different from last 
year but don’t be deterred—always 
something to see. 

^ An excellent read! Marilyn 
Flewish’s study of the lake. You will 
find this in the 2002 Geelong Bird 
Report. 

January 

Nesting birds. Yes it’s still happening. 

A couple to go on with—^Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills (domed nest) and Silvereyes 
(cup shaped). Find a birdy spot and sit 
quietly and watch the comings and 
goings. 

Breamlea—Vicroads 96 G6 

Check conditions! 

Calls/sightings of Spiny-cheeked 
Floneyeaters and Singing Floneyeaters. 
Watch a Greenshank chasing small fish 
in shallow water. Be very lucky and 
see a family of Flooded Plovers. 

Maybe see a Caspian Tern over the 
estuary. 
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Hyacinth Orchids. Tall, with many pale 
pink flowers heavily spotted dark pink 
and looking just like a—. You’ve 
guessed it! 

Recently I saw a reddish brown leafless 
flower spike next to Nelson’s Track off 
Switch road, Brisbane Ranges National 
Park. A good short walk is to the 
lookout and retrace your steps to 
Switch Road. Keep an eye out for 


Spotted Quail-thrush. We’ve seen 
them recently. 

Point Henry and Windmill Road 
Vicroads 93 H4 

Maybe a flock of Whiskered Terns 
feeding over a wetland water dipping 
for food. Look along Stingaree Bay for 
Pied Oystercatchers. Check the Signal 
Station wetland for Latham Snipe and 
other secretive birds. 


Geelong Naturalist 

Check the monthly Bird Observations 
to find out where the birds are (or 
were)! Also read up on missed 
excursions. Follow in our footsteps! 
Best Wishes—good health! 

Cheers! 


Plant Group Report 


We were pleased to welcome Kate 
Hill to our meeting. 

Just eight plants kept us occupied for 
two hours, as we examined and 
researched Winston Huggins’ 
mounted specimens from the 
October excursion to Carlisle Heath. 

Allocasuarina paludosa. Scrub 
Sheoak. A shrub to 3m tall that 
occurs only in the southern half of 
Victoria. 

Apium prostratum ssp. prostratum. 
Sea Celery. This plant grows in 
saline areas, usually just inland from 
true salt marshes in coastal areas, 
but also occurs as far north as 
Birchip and near Dimboola and at 
various Western District sites. We 
found there were two varieties, var. 
filiforme has deeply lobed leaves and 
var. prostratum has smooth margins, 
is very localised and occus on the 
Bellarine Peninsula. It is edible, 
though Bob Preston doesn’t vouch 
for its flavour. 

Argentipallium biandowskianum, 
Woolly Everlasting. This daisy was 
new to us, not surprising, since it is 
not found east of the Carlisle heath, 
where it is itself an isolated 
occurrence. Most plants grow in the 
western third of Victoria. It is a pretty 
little silvery daisy with a dull yellow 
centre (the flowers) and white, 
papery ‘petals’. The leaves and stem 
are grey-green, covered all over with 
dense white hairs. 

Bossiaea cinerea. Showy Bossiaea. 
One of the ’Egg and Bacon’ 
peaflowers, with triangular leaves. 


... Valda Dedman 

generally in opposite pairs. Lives in 
acidic, low nutrient, sandy soils of 
heathlands and woodlands in 
southern Victoria. 

Epacris lanuginosa. Woolly-style 
Heath. We were able to dissect a 
flower and find the woolly style. For 
more detail see p. ‘On the table’. 

Mitrasacme pilosa var. stuartii. Hairy 
Mitrewort. Little prostrate perennial 
with small opposite leaves without 
stalks. The variety stuartii is less 
hairy and has longer flower stalks 
than var. pilosa. The 4-petalled 
flowers are white are joined at the 
base into a small tube. The only 
western Victorian record in Flora of 
Victoria is from Chappie Vale. Other 
occurrences are on French Island, 
Western Port and in the far southeast 
near the New South Wales border. 

Pimelea linifoHa ssp. linifolia, Slender 
Rice-flower. This widespread but 
scattered shrub has narrow leaves 
and drooping clusters of whitish 
flowers surrounded by four bracts. 
Each flower is tubular with four 
oblong spreading petal-like lobes. It 
is food for the caterpillars of the 
Yellow Spot Blue Butterfly, which 
does not occur in western Victoria. 

Ozothamnus rogersianus. Nunniong 
Everlasting. See p.7 On the table. 

Plants constantly amaze us with their 
complexity. Sometimes we look at 
them through a microscope; this time 
we used the CD Wild Plants of 
Victoria with a laptop computer. We 
also use the Club reference books. 
We look forward to our workshop 
evenings next year and also to our 



end-of-year outing to Southside and 
the Ironbark Basin. Why not join us? 

Plant Group 
December Excursion 
& February Meeting 

...Dick Southcombe 

December 14: We will meet at the 
carpark which overlooks the 
Southside Beach near Bells Beach at 
4.00 pm. From here we will take a 
short walk through a nearby 
heathland before driving on to 
Ironbark Basin. 

From the main carpark we will walk 
tracks to observe the bush 
rejuvenating after many years of 
drought. 

Bring your hand lens and binoculars 
to gain a better understanding of our 
biodiversity’s natural associations. 

Meet about 6.00 pm at the carpark 
for tea. Everybody welcome. 

February 8th 2005 

8.00 pm at GBG meeting room for a 
session on alpine plants observed at 
January’s campout and streamside 
plants observed at January’s 
excursion. 
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A Parasitoid Wasp from Wyperfeld National Park 


...Dave King 

216/86 Church St., Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 



Introduction 

During a visit to Wyperfeld NP and investigating the area around the ‘Devils Pools’, 35° 34' 12"S 143° 03' 47"E, an 
ephemeral water-hole surrounded by sand dunes, a wasp was observed busily excavating a tunnel in the sand—a 
very large wasp excavating in a manner reminiscent of a dog digging. It had produced a tunnel inclined at an angle of 
perhaps 10°-15°, at this stage estimated to be at least 50mm deep. It made many rapid excursions into the tunnel, 
propelling sand up to the entrance. On emerging, the wasp vigorously propelled the sand away from the entrance. At 
intervals the wasp would cease digging and make fast flying circuits low to the ground some two metres around the 
immediate area. 

It was determined the wasp was a member the family Scoliidae, genus Campsomeris. These are often referred to as 
flower wasps as they visit flowers in order to feed on the nectar. According to the literature (Riek, 1970), the female 
wasp searches for the larvae of beetles, retrieving them from their burrows in the ground and will sting the larva in 
order to anaesthetize it and then transport it to her excavated tunnel. There the wasp, upon the host beetle larva, will 
lay an egg that upon hatching into a wasp larva will immediately proceed to feed upon the host, eventual killing it. 
Hence the term parasitoid wasp. 

At this stage the wasp larva will pupate, and eventually emerge as an adult Scoliid wasp. 

Description 

A large, powerful and robust wasp, heavily sclerotised black body and wings of yellow. The wings of Campsomeris are 
distinctive in that the distal area has pseudovenation. The leading edge of the rear wing carries a series of hamula 
(L. hamulus, little hook) that connect with a ridge along the fore wing, coupling the two wings in flight. Eyes are large, 
but not emarginate as is common in some Campsomeris species. The three ocelli, simple eyes, situated between the 
eyes are also prominent. Mandibles are relatively large, enabling the effective gripping and transporting of larvae. 

In keeping with its habit of digging, the legs are stout and possess many spines and strong hairs. Proportionally large, 
the claws are simple with a prominent arolium between them. An interesting feature, not generally possessed by 
insects, is the tibia of the rear legs having the ventral surface covered in scopula (L. scopula, small brush). It would 
appear this feature facilitates the in-flight carriage of an anaesthetised grub. 

References 

Reik, E.F. (1970) in The Insects of Australia, CSIRO, Melbourne. 
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On the Table 

specimens from the Carlisle Heath 

... Valda Dedman 


Winston Huggins had mounted 
specimens of some of the plants we 
found on the October excursion. 
They were Allocasuarina paludosa, 
Argentipallium blandowskianum, 
Apium prostratum ssp. prostratum, 
Bossiaea cinerea, Epacris 
lanuginosa, Mitrasacme pilosa var. 
stuartii, Pimelea linifolia ssp. linifolia, 
Ozothamnus rogersianus. He chose 
two for special mention. 



Epacris lanuginosa 
Woolly-style Heath 

This attractive white-flowered plant 
needed to be examined closely to 
determine its species. You have to 
look right inside the flower tube to 
see its style, which is hairy and 
thicker in the middle, and 
distinguishes it from similar species. 
It grows in wet heathland, wet scrub 
and heathy forest-woodland at low 
elevations. It flowers from August to 
January. 


The Heath Family, Epacridaceae 
contains 34 genera, which occur in 
Australia, New Zealand, the islands 
to the north west of Australia and the 
southern tip of South America. The 
Epacris genus, which incudes 
Victoria’s floral emblem, the pink 
form of the Common Heath, E. 
impressa, does not occur in Western 
Australia. Epacris are plants of 
sandy, poor and often acid soil in 
open habitats, for they are ‘light¬ 
demanding’. Their leaves are hard 
and stiff, often ending in a point. 

Most have parallel veins, though 
these are not always easily seen. 
The flowers are bell-shaped and 
often enclosed at the base in 
overlapping bracts. 


Ozothamnus rogersianus 
Nunniong Everlasting 

The interesting thing about this plant 
is its disjunct distribution. It occurs in 
the Otways, at East Warburton, on 
the Mt Wellington plateau and on the 
Nunniong plateau. It can grow two 
metres tall. Its branches are sticky 
and woolly, as are the young shoots. 
The flowers are tiny and white (Flora 
of Victoria) but the buds we saw 
were distinctly yellow. The plant has 
a spicy aroma, a reminder of the 
origin of the genus name, which 
comes from the Greek (ozo=smelly, 
thamnos=shrub). 

Other Ozothamnus species occurring 
in the greater Geelong region are 


• O. ferrrugineus Tree Everlasting. 
Apparently widespread, but locally 
has become rather rare. It occurred 
at Buckley Falls in 1906 (Williamson, 
H.B. Report of two excursions. Gig 
Nat 2 (4), 190-95) and was found 
there in the 1987 survey. It still 
occurs naturally beside the Barwon 
River at Pollocksford. Fifteen were 
planted at Jerringot as part of the 
COGG Spring planting. It flowers in 
summer, so check up on it. 

• O. rosmarinifolius Rosemary 
Everlasting. Swampy heathlands or 
shrublands across southern Victoria 
(also at Wulgulmerang in Gippsland). 
Anglesea. 

• O. obcordatus Grey Everlasting. 
Grows on shallow rocky soils. 
Brisbane Ranges. 

• O. turbinatus Coast Everlasting. 
On exposed dunes and cliffs. Bells 
Beach. 





Geelong Bird 


The latest report is now available, 
bigger and better than ever. 

There is a forward by Trevor Pescott 
and ‘Who sees our birds’ features 
Lorraine Phelan and Rob Ganly. 

There is an Atlas of birds in the 
Torquay district by John Peter and 
an article on Flame Robins in the 
Geelong region by Barry Lingham. 


Report 2003 

...Ray Baverstock 

Our thanks go to all who contributed 
their observations and especially to 
Marilyn Hewish who once again has 
compiled and edited the report. 

Price: $10.00 plus $2.50 postage and 
handling. 

We can now supply back copies from 
1993 to 2002. (Price on application) 


Other publications for sale: 

Australian Bird Calendars 2005 RRP 
$9.95—Our price $8.00 

Australian Fungi by Ian McCann 
$20.00 

A Guide to Walks in the Angahook- 
Lorne State Park (Features 28 walks) 
$5.00 
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Earth Sanctuaries Little River (ESLR) 
Excursion 
20 November 


EsLR is an 1185 hectare (3000 
acres) property on the northern end 
of the You Yang range. It was 
acquired by Earth Sanctuaries (an 
environmental company headed by 
John Wormsiey—the ‘cat hat man’) 
in March 2000. The land had been in 
the Chirnside family for five 
generations since 1859. The grand 
old homestead is now the office/ 
reception base for ESLR. Twenty-two 
kilometres of feral proof fencing has 
been installed and much work done 
to eradicate rabbits, foxes, and cats. 

It was very pleasing to have 32 
members and visitors join this 
excursion to ESLR. About half of us 
arrived in the late afternoon, in time 
to do the ‘Wallaby Rocks’ walk 
before our BYO picnic tea; the 
remainder arriving later, in time for 
their meal and the main focus of the 
excursion - the ‘Wildlife after Dark’ 
walk! 

The Wallaby Rocks walk is self- 
guided with the aide of an informative 
leaflet noting points of particular 
interest. The leaflet is in draft form 
and we were asked for any helpful 
comments/constructive criticism— 
which we were happy to give. The 
walk winds up through the 
marvellous granite rocks and 
boulders to the top of Mt Rothwell. 
There are wonderful vistas across 
the Port Phillip Sunklands in all 
directions. 



The area is quite rich in native 
grasses but they must compete with 


...Diana Primrose 

the many introduced species. There 
were a number of large specimens of 
Tree Violet [Melicytus dentatus 
formerly Hymenanthera dentata) and 
Snowy Mintbush {Prostanthera 
nivea) which must have survived 
grazing over a long period of time. 
ESLR volunteers have been carrying 
out revegetation works in various 
areas, using seed collected locally. 

A number of bird species were seen 
including Red-rumped Parrots, 
Eastern Rosellas, Yellow-tailed 
Thornbills, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoos, and Australian Kestrels. 
Eight Brush-tailed Rock Wallabies 
were released into the granite rocks 
area in July 2004, having been 
rescued from an island off New 
Zealand where they were to be 
eradicated as ‘ferals’. They may 
have seen us—but we did not see 
them! 

Back to the homestead for our picnic 
tea—we were invited to eat inside on 
tables and chairs out of the chilly 
evening wind. This was a nice social 
time. 

As darkness fell, Brett our guide for 
the evening, gave us an introduction 
to ESLR and some of its activities 
and plans. Then—off we went en 
masse, down to the breeding 
enclosures. Here we had very good 
viewings of the Eastern Quolls which 
we were told are breeding well—they 
looked very bright and alert, one 
young one munching very loudly on 
his animal pellets! The second set of 
breeding cages were for the Tuans 
(Brush-tailed Phascogales). Pretty 
little creatures with protruding ‘night 
vision’ eyes and a beautiful feather 
tail—good for dusting furniture our 
young visitor thought! Very anxious 
little animals with quick darting 
movements. So far they have not 
been successful breeders. 

After seeing these little animals we 
were ushered through the ‘hot wired’ 
feral proof fence into an area they 
call Zone 1—170 hectares of old 


growth grassy woodland into which 
many species of mammals, 
previously extinct in our area, have 
been released: Rufous Bettongs, 
Long-nosed Potoroos, Southern 
Brown Bandicoots, Red-bellied 
Pademelons, Eastern Quolls, Brush¬ 
tailed Phascogale, Eastern Barred 
Bandicoots, as well as the already 
present possums and kangaroos. 

We spotlighted our way along the 2 
kilometre walk through the box 
woodland and marvelled at the little 
animals we saw. As with any wild 
animal viewing one must take a 
chance on what will be seen at any 
particular time. We saw Southern 
Brown Bandicoots snuffling through 
the grass hunting for morsels, the 
more sedate Red-bellied 
Pademelons hopping slowly along, 
the little bouncing Rufous Bettongs 
holding their little paws together as 
they stopped to look about, the ever 
present Brush-tailed Possums and 
the dainty little Ring-tailed Possums, 
and an Eastern Grey Kangaroo. All 
these animals very busy attending to 
their supper needs and not greatly 
perturbed by 32 people en masse! 
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A highlight of our walk was to see a 
Barn Owl family with the young one 
peeping out of a tree hollow calling to 
its parents—one parent in the hollow 
above and one briefly in flight. There 
are many grand old trees, dead and 
alive, with lots of hollows— 
‘apartments’ for wild life. 

We completed our walk back at the 
homestead where we were offered to 
help ourselves to tea and coffee 
before our drive home. We had a 
thoroughly enjoyable and informative 
time, and wish ESLR great success 
in their endeavours. 
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Mammal Trapping 

...Trevor Pescott 

[for Mammal Study Group) 


Kennett River—Watson's property. 
GPS 38° 21'S, 143° 33'E NRE 
Permit No. 10002127 

Watson's property is accessed by a 
gravel road that leads inland from the 
Great Ocean Road, 0.7 km from 
Kennett River, for a distance of 
2.7 km. 

Part of the property has been cleared 
and used for farming, however it is 
surrounded by wet sclerophyll forest. 
It is adjacent to the Angahook-Lorne 
State Park. 

The trapping site is a well-vegetated 
gully between the cleared farmland 
and the access road, and contiguous 
with the forest in the state park. 

The site has a canopy mainly of Blue 
Gum with occasional Manna Gums, 
and a mid-storey canopy including 
Blackwood, pomaderris. Musk Daisy- 
bush, Prickly Currant-bush and 
Rough Treefern. There is a ground- 
cover, rather open at the top of the 
gully but increasingly dense downhill, 
of elderberry, nettle. Kangaroo Fern, 
shield-fern. Downy Ground-fern, 
sword-sedge and Forest Wiregrass. 
There are several fallen trees across 
the gully. 

The traps were set in a meandering 
transect from the head of the gully 
(trap El) downhill into dense 
vegetation (trap E26), a distance of 
about 150-200 m. 

Weather: mainly fine, warm to hot. 
Dates: 21-24 October 2004 
26 Elliotts and 4 cage traps on 3 
nights, (i.e. 90 trap-nights) set in a 
single transect. 

Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 

Results: 

21.10.04 afternoon set traps. 
22.10.04 morning 5 Bush Rats 
Rattus fuscipes (traps Cl, E6, El 0, 

El 6, E21) 

23.10.04 morning 5 Bush Rats (traps 
E9, El 2, El 5, El 7, E26) 

21.8.04 morning 6 Bush Rats (traps 
6, 16, 23, 25, 27, 29) 


1 Agile Antechinus A. agilis (trap 
E22) 

afternoon 1 Bush Rat (trap El 7) 
24.10.04 morning 8 Bush Rats (traps 
El, E6, E10, El2, El7, E20, E22, 
E25) 

Total : 20 animals, 22.2% trap rate. 

No attempt was made to sex the rats, 
nor were any measurements taken. 

The Agile Antechinus was a female 
with 5 young attached to nipples in 
her pouch. 

There were many rounded holes dug 
into the ground, each about 70mm 
diameter and up to 140mm deep. We 
have yet to determine which mammal 
was responsible for them. 

Other fauna recorded: 

Koala, at least 5 in the caravan park, 
including a female and large young. 
Swamp Rat, 2 feeding at the caravan 
park during the day. 

Black Wallaby, 2 seen along 
Watson's' Access Road. 

Tiger Snake, 1 seen at Watson's'. 
Southern Water Skink, 1 seen at 
Watson’s. 

Birds: 

At Kennett River Caravan Park and 
at Watson's 

Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Fleron 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Australian King-Parrot 
Crimson Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Rufous Bristlebird 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Red Wattlebird 
Little Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Floneyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 


Grey Fantail 
Pied Currawong 
Raven sp 

Satin Bowerbird (with bower) 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Martin 
Common Blackbird 

Sincere thanks to the Watson family 
for allowing us access to their 
property. 


December Mammal Trapping 

The December mammal search will 
again be at Floffmanns' property at 
Peter's Flill. 

Wednesday 15th 4.00 pm 

Meet at Jinda Park, Bambra-Airey's 

Inlet Road, to set the traps. 

Thursday 16th 8.00 am and 5.00 pm 
check traps. 

Friday 17th 8.00 am and 5.00 pm 
check traps. 

Saturday 18th 8.00 am Collect traps. 




Geelong Advertiser 

My sincere thanks to all who 
approached the Geelong Advertiser 
regarding an Environment Page. 

So far that is unresolved, and I have 
yet to have the promised meeting 
with the Editor. I remain hopeful that 
it will eventually come about. 

However my own column seems to 
have recovered from a 
‘misunderstanding’ and for the 
present at least, I can continue to 
provide that on a regular Tuesday 
basis. 

Again, my thanks to all who 
responded. 

Trevor Pescott 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion 
Mount Duneed 
18 November 2004 

...Don Jennings 

Seven members and our leader 
Bryant Attwood only had a short trip 
to arrive at ‘Hillside’ Mount Duneed. 

This was our first trip to ‘Hillside’ one 
of Geelong’s early properties, settled 
around 1850 and purchased by the 
White family in the early 1870s and 
is still owned by their descendants. 

We were made very welcome and I 
think we will return at some later 
date. 

Our weather was overcast with a 
warm northerly breeze, not ideal 
birding conditions. 

Some species seen around the 
gardens were Olive-backed Orioles, 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet, Black¬ 
faced Cuckoo-shrike and Yellow- 
rumped Thornbill which were 
nesting. Further on we saw Brown 
Falcon, White-faced Heron, Long¬ 
billed Corella and Eastern Rosella. 

Our next stop was at Stewart 
Reserve which is a small reserve 
tucked away in Stewarts Road which 
runs off Torquay Road [Surf Coast 
Highway], but well worth a visit. 

There we added Grey Butcherbird, 
Grey Shrike-thrush and Striated 
Pardalote. 

Bird list: 

‘Hillside’—34 species 

Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Brown Falcon 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Galah 

Long-billed Corella 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Laughing Kookaburra 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Noisy Miner 

White-plumed Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 
Grey Fantail 
Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

Stewart Reserve—15 species 

Straw-necked Ibis 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
Striated Pardalote 
Noisy Miner 

White-plumed Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Welcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 

Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
16 December 2004 
Forrest Area 

Leader: John James 

John, a long-time member, lives at 
Forrest and has offered to lead the 
excursion to two of his favourite 
spots in the area. First, to the West 
Barwon Reservoir; second, to an 
area of the river which runs through 
Forrest, and which he surveys 
regularly. 

A wonderful opportunity to catch up 
with the bush/forest birds, and water 
birds, which inhabit this beautiful 
area. 

Meet: in time to leave at 8.30 am 

at Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark—the all-day parking area 


inside the boundary fence on 
Pioneer Road between the Service 
Station and the old Plant Nursery. 

OR 9.30 am at the Forrest Caravan 
Park (look for bowerbirds) opposite 
the Forrest Hotel in the main street. 

Bring lunch —John has offered his 
backyard for lunch—an opportunity 
for more observations judging by his 
contributions to Geelong Naturalist! 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


January Excursion 
Thursday 
20 January 2005 
Lake Lome and 
McLeods Waterholes, 
Drysdale 

Leader: John Bottomley 

These two fresh-water wetlands, 
very close to the township of 
Drysdale, offer an opportunity to 
observe a large number of water- 
birds, and some land-birds (112 
species had been recorded at Lake 
Lome by the end of 2002). Most 
notably Lake Lome has been home 
to varying numbers of Freckled 
Ducks since early 2002. For further 
information, the Geelong Bird Report 
of 1996 and 2001 both have detailed 
articles on the Lake Lome birds. 

Please put a note in your diary for 
this first mid-week bird group 
excursion for 2005. 

Meet: 9.00 am at the Drysdale 
Railway Station. 

Finish: About midday. 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 
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Surf Coast biodiversity— 
a talk given at the General Meeting 
5 October 2004 

by Ian Edwards and Graeme Stockton 

...Deborah Evans and Christine Graunas 


Ian Edwards talks about some of the 
problems along the Surf Coast and 
some of the groups that are taking 
action... 

I retired in 1989 and joined the Field 
Nats to learn a little bit about natural 
history. We built a house at Jan Juc 
on the coast and noticed boneseed 
everywhere, so out came the chain 
saw and out came the boneseed. 

We met Mark Trengove, and after a 
walk with him learned about all sorts 
of other environmental weeds. We 
went from there to revegetation work, 
and worrying about tracks and 
viewing platforms and all that sort of 
thing. This is just a bit of background 
to my interest in the biodiversity we 
are going to discuss. 

A picture of the Jan Juc coastline 
around 1890 shows that it is pretty 
bare. Torquay would have been a 
little village, and we think it was 
served by a horse-drawn coach. At 
this point the land would have been 
cleared and grazed by rabbits for 
some time, since the rabbits would 
only have taken a week or two to get 
across from Winchelsea. When we 
first moved here, the area was all 
farmland. Now, of course, it’s all 
suburban. If you look at the carparks 
and their overflow, you can see the 
pressure on our coastline. 

Once we started doing some work, 
around 1990, a few of our friends 
and neighbours joined us and we 
had a group going. In 1994 the then 
Department of Conservation and 
Natural Resources invited us to form 
a group, and we became the 
inaugural Coast Action group. We’ve 
received grants from them over a 
ten-year period; and due to the Coast 
Action/Coastcare scheme, we’ve 
achieved ten times what we’d have 
been able to do otherwise. 

Our group is now around 100 people 
on the list and about 30 who do 


anything; we get 12 or 15 at a 
working bee on average. Our sphere 
of influence goes around four 
kilometres down the coastline. 

One of the difficult things to decide is 
where among a maze of coastal 
tracks people should be guided to 
go. We spent an awful lot of time 
and energy planning this sort of 
thing. There is an outer track along 
the cliff as well as an inner one. 

There are problems such as the Bird 
Rock carpark, which the geotech 
experts have recommended be 
moved back as it is dangerous; we 
have some very dangerous, unstable 
cliff top in this area. 

The heathland beyond the concrete 
wave is looked after by SANE, 
Surfers Appreciating the Natural 
Environment. Graeme Stockton is a 
founding member of SANE, as well 
as vice president of Jan Juc Coast 
Action. 

Let’s look at a case study of one of 
our problems. This is the Coast Tea- 
tree, Leptospermum laevigatum. 

They grow very large, produce a lot 
of seed, and masses of seedlings. If 
you cut down the adults, you’re left 
with all the seedlings. But if you do 
nothing, your area turns into Coast 
Tea-tree scrub, with virtually nothing 
other than that, and there goes your 
biodiversity. Coast Tea-tree 
essentially belongs to sand-dunes. 
When you get southwest of Point 
Danger at Torquay, the predominant 
topography is clifftop vegetation, 
heathland. So it doesn’t belong 
there. 

I had a conversation with John 
Landy, our present Governor, who is 
a very fine entomologist and botanist. 
He used to do insect collecting over 
near Collendina, in particular, the 
Lycine, a blue butterfly with larvae 
tended by ants which lives on 
acacias and bursarias and so on. He 
said he went back after about 30 


years, and the very diverse 
scrubland was completely gone, and 
there was nothing other than tea-tree 
scrub. And no butterflies. So he 
said, whatever you do, do what 
you’ve got to do to get rid of it. 

Not too far down from our house, in 
the back of the three-tier carpark, in 
about 1991 -92, there was just a 
mass of woody environmental 
weeds. Finally, having notified 
neighbours we were going to do 
something drastic, we did, and we 
cleared the whole area right out. We 
then mulched the area, planted it, 
and the stuff grew. We still weeded 
and weeded and weeded for about 
five or six years, but we eventually 
got the place so it is pretty much self- 
sustaining, and we feel we have 
created some appropriate habitat. 

The three-tier viewing platform at Jan 
Juc is in pretty much constant use 
throughout the year. It was built 
around 1991 by the Torquay Rotary 
Club. It’s been a wonderful device 
and has been an inspiration for 
others of us to do similar useful 
things. 

We did some revegetation around 
the viewing platform. We also did 
some revegetetation around the Bird 
Rock car park, although that’s the 
one that’s got to be moved, so it 
looks as though there’ll be a bit more 
to do. 

Further up the Boulevard in Jan Juc, 
where the old road used to go, the 
Rip Curl staff have had a Big Day 
Out for the last five years. They 
have had about 180 people put in 
half a day working along the 
coastline, which enables us to do an 
enormous amount more than we 
would be able to do otherwise. 

One of the problems we have is 
erosion. Tracks have to be planned 
very carefully, particularly if they go 
downhill. Water runs downhill and 
it’s very hard to stop it doing anything 
else. You can’t stop water and you 
can’t stop bike riders. So we have 
had to completely re-route some 
tracks and revegetate. 

One place that was erosion-prone 
was known as the ‘bus hole’ since 
someone happened to say that the 
hole was so big you could drop a bus 
into it. We got a bobcat in and 
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diverted the water in lots of little 
places. We cut a large amount of 
tea-tree and Coast Wattle, and 
packed in brush about waist high, 
and it’s stopped undercutting. We’re 
very pleased with the result, as it’s 
healing itself at a cost of a few 
hundred dollars. 

Another group that has been very 
helpful from time to time in different 
ways is QuikSilver, and we have also 
relied very heavily on groups like the 
Australian Trust for Conservation 
Volunteers. The Torquay Public 
Reserves are the manager of the 
whole area; we work very closely 
with them, and we’ve had a happy 
relationship. We regard ourselves as 
doing those things that they would be 
doing if they had resources to do 
them. 

Today we watch bristlebirds scuttling 
around in our garden; we reckon 
they’ve moved four kilometres along 
the coast over recent years,and we’d 
like to think that creating a bit of 
habitat might have helped. 

...and Graeme Stockton continues to 
discuss the natural diversity of our 
coast. 

An overhead photo of the Bell’s 
Beach area shows the carparks and 
the Bell’s Beach reserve. An old 
photo shows a loop that runs through 
the heathland. The central pathway 
that runs through there has now 
been replaced and a new loop 
created. We’ll come back to this. 

In 1982 the Bell’s Beach carpark was 
dirt, and people just drove through 
from Torquay. A recent photo, from 
Winki-pop back toward Jan Juc, 
shows Moonah woodland, 
recognised under the Victorian 
legislation as a threatened 
community, which is the sort of 
country that SANE (Surfers 
Appreciating the Natural 
Environment) tries to look after. 

Most of the people who surf 
appreciate the surf but not 
necessarily the terrestrial side of 
things. SANE has tried to change 
that a little bit by trying to emphasise 
that the area is a natural area and 
very diverse. 

In a coastal heathland, which is what 
we have along the coast, we have 


plants such as Dillwynia sericea, 
Banksia marginata, Platylobium 
obtusangulum. You have rare things, 
such as Ptilotus macrocephalus, or 
Featherheads. This was always a 
rare plant and never produces a lot 
of viable seeds; it is heavily predated 
by insects. 

Another plant in that diverse 
heathland is Comesperma 
polygaloides, one of the milkworts, 
which is recognised as vulnerable 
across Victoria. It’s a tiny little thing, 
very easily overlooked. 

Diversity comes in all sorts of forms. 
In the healthland within the Bell’s 
Beach reserve, Daviesia brevifolia 
only occurs in one particular spot. So 
when you’re protecting a coastal 
heathland, just because you protect 
one particular area doesn’t mean 
you’re going to protect all the 
different species, because the 
species range across different areas 
of the heathland, depending on soil 
type, aspect and other things like 
topography. The plants in the Bell’s 
Beach reserve are essentially part of 
the geological group called the 
Torquay Group, whereas if you move 
a little bit futher southwest it 
becomes Demon’s Bluff, and the 
heathland changes. 

Siloxerus multiflorus is a tiny little 
herb, a wrinklewort. These sorts of 
things come up through the winter 
and then die down through the 
summer months. Another plant is 
Diuris palustris, which occurs a little 
further down at Jan Juc; as far as I 
know this is the only place it occurs 
in the Surf Coast Shire. It’s in a tiny 
little patch, three metres wide, with 
about 16 individuals. As diverse as 
the Angelsea heaths are, it doesn’t 
occur there. 

The area we look after varies a bit, 
and we have Moonah woodland as 
well as coastal heath. One of the 
plants is Melaleuca lanceolata, which 
increases as you move toward 
Southside. This whole area is 
basically melalauca woodland, and 
as a community, it’s threatened. 

A couple of facts about diversity in 
coastal healthland...after the Ash 
Wednesday fires, there were a lot of 
studies. Diversity over coastal 
heathland and healthy woodlands in 
the Angelsea area was recorded at 


86 to 160 species per hectare. In the 
heathland community, they used 
one- to two-metre quadrants, with a 
range from 69 to 107 species. So 
within a one- to two-metre quadrant 
you can get up to 107 species. 

One of the things SANE had to 
contend with when we first started 
working on the cliffs was that we 
would revegetate, then during the 
surfing competition everyone would 
trample it down. There could be 
10 000 people there. There wasn’t 
any infrastructure. There was a lot of 
erosion, and when people walked up 
the track they took a lot of mud on 
their shoes, so the soil was 
disappearing. 

Eventually we were able to influence 
the promoters of the contest, and we 
managed to get bunting around a lot 
of the clifftop so we could limit where 
people were walking. We also 
managed to get the promoters to put 
in portable stands, so that rather 
than people sitting on the cliffs they 
were sitting in the stands. We also 
tried to promote a ‘green’ Bell’s, and 
instead of having plastic cups we 
tried to get people to use a re-usable 
cup. In the first year, a lot of the 
SANE members collected all the 
rubbish from the contest, and there 
were tons of it. 

We also set up some diplays with the 
help of Angair and tried to get people 
to think about the things living down 
there, such as Blue-winged Parrots 
and Peregrine Falcons. We also tried 
to emphasise just what happens 
when people don’t think about what 
they’re doing. 

We have an excellent painter within 
our group, Mark Trinham, and he 
was responsible for the mural on the 
Bell’s Beach toilet. The mural 
emphasises all the things that you 
might see if you come down to Bell’s 
Beach. It also shows the Mindi 
snake, which Glenn Romanis 
painted, from the Wathaurong story, 
as there are Wathaurong middens 
down there. 

There were huge areas at the top of 
the Southside headland that were 
bare, with lots of tracks running 
everywhere; it’s taken a long time to 
get vegetation back onto the cliffs. 

When you have heavy erosion where 
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Central Victorian Box-lronbark Forests 
a talk given at the General Meeting 
2 November 2004 
by Ern Perkins 

...Roy Whiteside 


people walk down the track, it takes 
a while to work out how to solve the 
problem. If you close the track, it 
won’t stop the erosion. If you bring 
soil in, where does it come from? Is 
it going to bring in Phytophthora? 
Eventually we managed to get 
sterilised soil, and we replanted. 

Other issues are the Coast Tea-tree, 
as Ian mentioned, and Silky Tea- 
tree. This can hybridise with the 
Coast Tea-tree, creating a mutant 
that is about two metres high and 
very dense; nothing grows under it. 

Garden escapees are another issue. 
There’s real estate right on top of the 
coastal heathland, and you can see 
all the garden plants moving out. 

One is Golden Diosma, a South 
African plant. Although it’s not 
generally recognised as a bad weed, 
in that heathland, it is very invasive. 

In one place getting rid of Golden 
Diosma seedlings took eight years. 

Another plant that is very invasive 
that SANE has been very good at 
getting rid of is Genista. That could 
have totally destroyed that whole 
heathland within a very short period 
of time. We’ve been very vigilant 
about getting all the remaining 
seedlings as they come up. We’ve 
been doing this for about 10 years. 
There are no more mature plants 
producing seed there, but we have to 
keep working on it. 

Another is Monadenia bracteata. It’s 
an orchid from South Africa, which 
was found by Roma Edwards in the 
Jan Juc heathland. It’s very invasive. 
It was first found in the 1980s in 
South Australia, and has since 
moved across the border and 
founded scattered populations right 
across Victoria. Each flower can 
produce a thousand seeds, and each 
plant has about 60 flowers. We’ve 
been lucky—we think we got the first 
one before it produced any seed. 

But we have to keep at it if we want 
to preserve the coastal diversity. 


After enthusiastic questions, the 
vote of thanks was given by 
Graeme Tribe. 




Ern Perkins is a well known 
Victorian naturalist with a main 
interest in plants but also interested 
in many aspects of the natural world. 
He has contributed to a number of 
books and CD-ROMs on plants and 
has led numerous field trips 

Location 

The Box-lronbark Forests (BIFs) of 
central Victoria are those on the 
northern slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range and they mainly occur at 
altitudes between 400 m and 700 m. 
There are similar forests occurring 
further south in the Castlemaine 
area. These forests occur typically 
on sedimentary rock and also extend 
into some granite areas and alluvial 
plains. 

The meaning of Box 

It was the common name given by 
the timber getters where the colour 
and texture of the timber was 
considered similar to the timber from 
European box trees. 

Bark 

Box, Ironbark and Peppermint trees 
are made of finely fibrous bark and 
the new bark developed each year is 
not shed. Most of the other eucalypt 
species shed their bark in plates and 
sometimes in ribbons e.g. 
stringybarks 

Types of trees 

In northern Victoria the ironbark trees 
are mainly Eucalyptus sideroxylon 
(with buds and fruit occur in groups 
of seven) whereas in the south, near 
Bendigo and Castlemaine, the trees 
are mainly E. tricarpa (with buds and 
fruit occurring in groups of three). 

The Regent Honeyeater seems to 
prefer E. sideroxylon. Grey Ironbark, 
E. paniculata occurs in drier areas 
and on alluvial plains. 

Under-storey 

This is mainly grassy with Red- 
anther Wallaby grass, but can 
contain heath plants such as 
Pultenaea species (Egg and Bacon), 


Pink Bells Tetratheca ciliata etc. or 
shrubby with Narrow-leafed Bitter- 
Pea Daviesia leptophylla. In other 
areas there are ‘crunchy’ forests 
where there is considerable leaf litter 
and dry moss in summer. 

In areas where gold mining occurred 
the under-storey is typically sparse. 
There was a great demand for timber 
in the mines to line shafts and 
tunnels and to drive steam powered 
engines used to raise and lower 
cages and to pump out water in the 
mines. 

Common BIF Trees and their 
characteristics 

Species of stringybark trees suffered 
severely in the 1982 drought. Yellow 
Box E. melliodora is common on 
alluvial soils. Long-leaf Box E. noonii 
tends to be a straggly sort of tree. 
Yellow Gum E. leucoxylon has a 
smooth bark and this grows with 
Grey Box E. microcarpa. The boxes 
and stringy barks have a rough bark 
which tends to stay on the tree rather 
than being shed and this can be an 
advantage in severe bush fires as it 
gives better protection. In other parts 
of the forest there are trees of a 
mallee nature which have multiple 
trunks. 

South of Castlemaine there is 
messmate forest and the peppermint 
forest where the rainfall is somewhat 
higher. North of Bendigo there is the 
Whipstick forest where there is Blue 
Mallee E. polybractea 

Some of the problems associated 
with BIFs 

1. Bee-keeping takes a large 
amount of nectar from a forest 
which reduces a vital food source 
for animals and birds. Apiarists 
are a highly organised lobby. 

2. Litter dumping with garden refuse 
can result in promoting weeds. 

3. Privately-owned bush blocks 
which are divided for 
development often have most of 
the under-storey cleared. 
Considerable damage also occurs 
through horses and fire so that 
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most of the bushland is lost. 

4. Road widening often destroys 
significant stands of native 
vegetation, e.g. on the road 
between Castlemaine and Maldon 

5. Erosion caused by illegal trail bike 
riding on forest tracks. 

6. Firewood removal with many 
areas being designated. 

7. Fire plays an important role in the 
ecology as many plants are 
adapted to fire but can cause 
problems, e.g. when controlled 
burning is too frequent or when 
drought follows a severe fire. 

8. Weeds such as gorse and 
blackberries are a problem in 
wetter areas where they envelop 
cleared areas. Weed species of 
grasses include Flair-grass, Shell 
Grass and Blowfly Grass. 

9. Growing of Australian plant 
species which are not indigenous 
to an area can cause problems 
with massive growth of some 
wattles and eucalypts. 

10. Grazing, e.g. by wallabies, under 
drought conditions can cause 
under-storey plants to become 
very stunted and fencing is 
required to reduce this problem. 

Changes to vegetation in the 
Castiemaine area 

The Landcare movement has done a 
lot of replanting in degraded creek 
areas and other areas which has 
resulted in a considerable 
improvement to the nature of the 
countryside. The movement has also 
made improvements by installing 
rabbit proof fencing. 

Emergence of piants not seen for 
some time 

Examples include Fairies Aprons 
Utricularia dichotoma and orchid 
species including Ladies Tresses 
Orchid Spiranthes australis. 

Some observations of changes to 
vegetation. 

In Forest Creek gorse and poplar 
that had taken hold over the last 25 
years but most of those plants have 
been cleared recently by Landcare 
and catchment management. 

Along the Castlemaine to Maldon 
road in the last 10 years there has 
been little change to the growth of 
trees because of drought. 

Description of siides of 
representative piants of the Box- 
Ironbark forests. 


• Rough Wattle Acacia aspera 
flowers in spring and has wonderful 
seed pods and makes a fine 
garden plant. 

• The Tall Lobelia Lobelia gibbosa is 
common in the forest in January 
and is sometimes mistaken for an 
orchid. In the Castlemaine forest it 
is a low shrub but it can be up to 
two metres tall in wetter areas. 

• Native Cherry or Cherry Ballart 
Exocarpus cupressiformis has an 
edible seed on the outside of this 
fruit. 

• Spreading Wattle A. Genistifolia 
starts flowering in December and 
lights up the forest. 

• There are a number of mistletoe 
species with spectacular flowers 
including Box Mistletoe Amyema 
miquelii and Grey Mistletoe 
Amyema quandang which has an 
edible fruit. 

• Mistletoes are important to the 
ecology of the forest where they 
attract birds and insects. Flowever, 
the Bush Users Group (BUGs) of 
Castlemaine (a coalition of timber 
getters, honey getters, bike riders, 
prospectors, horse-riders etc.) is 
very strongly in favour of removing 
all mistletoes. 

• Salt bushes e.g. Coral Salt-bush (or 
Saloop) Einadia hastata grows in 
very dry conditions in the BIF. 

• Grey-box, Eucalyptus microcarpa 
flowers very heavily. 

• Coffee-Bush or Drooping Cassinia, 
Cassinia arcuata grows to a height 
of up to two metres and has a 
brownish-white composite daisy 
flower. This is an indigenous plant 
which can come up in profusion in 
areas that were once cleared by 
Chinese gold miners. Native plant 
species can grow well underneath 
these shrubs and eventually wattles 
and eucalypts replace them. 

• Parson’s Bands Eriochilus 
cucullatus is a fairly common orchid 
species which flowers in autumn. 

• Kangaroo Grass Themeda triandra 
can be found growing in 
cemeteries. 

• Wooly Wattle A. lanigera is one of 
the earliest to flower. The flowers 
vary from pale to a brighter yellow 
and it makes a fine garden plant. 

• Bushy Needlewood Hakea 
decurrens is a prickly plant which 
gives shelter to small birds. 

• Shrub Violet Hybanthus floribundus 
ssp. floribundus is extinct in the 
local forests but used to be very 


common. 

• Dusty Miller Spyridium parvifolium 
is occasionally found in dense 
patches but has almost 
disappeared in the Castlemaine 
area because of recent drought 
conditions. 

• Golden Wattle A. pycnantha is very 
common and often shows signs it 
has been partly eaten thus 
indicating it is vital part of the food 
chain. 

• The Whirrakee Wattle A. 
williamsonii is found at the edge of 
the BIF north of Bendigo. 

• Both the wattles and ‘egg and 
bacon’ pea flowers are important 
plants in the BIF because they are 
fire tolerant and seeds germinate 
strongly after fires. 

• Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina is 
one of the early flowering orchids. 

• Scented Sundew Drosera 
Whittaker! flowers in early spring 
and has a large flower and grows in 
very shallow soil. 

• Silver Wattle A. dealbata is not very 
common but is found in Cobbler’s 
Gully where there are wetter 
conditions and deeper soils. 

• Common Early Nancy Wurmbea 
dioica flowers in early spring and 
has species that are either bright or 
pale purple. Flowers can be one 
sex or both sexes. 

• Bendigo Wax or Fairy Wax-flower 
Philotheca verrucosa has warty 
leaves and pink buds. 

• Flooded Caladenia Caladenia 
cucullata exists in leaf litter in 
drought conditions. 

• A. sporadica is a special wattle 
which recently has been named 
because of its sporadic occurrence. 
It is similar to Hickory Wattle A. 
penninervis which has silvery 
leaves and is common in the 
Strathbogie Ranges. 

• Slender Rice flower Pimelea 
linifolia is a common plant. 

• Grevillea Alpina or Downy 
Grevillea Grevillia alpina has a 
different colour form from this 
species in other locations. It is 
basically red and has very little of 
the more usual orange and yellow 
colours. 

• Grevillia dryophylla is a holly-leafed 
species which is on the rare and 
endangered species list. 

• Pink Bells Tetratheca ciliata is very 
difficult to grow as a garden plant. 

• Gold-dust Wattle, A. acinacea is 
fairly uncommon and grows only to 
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about 30cm in dry conditions. 

• The prostrate Hibbertia exutiacies 
is a common representative of 
Guinea flowers. 

• There are many orchid species 
such as Purple Beard-orchid 
Calochilus robertsonii which was 
known as the ‘ground turk’ in the 
early gold-mining days. 

• Other orchid species are Wax-lip 
Orchid Glossodia mayor which is 
very common after fire, Scented 
Sun-orchid and Slender Sun- 
Orchid Thelymitra pauci flora, 
Hooded Caledenia Caladenia 
cucullata and Musky Caladenia 
C. fuscata. 

• Billy Buttons Craspedia variabilis is 
a common plant in some areas. 

• Common Goodenia Goodenia sp. 
has shining green leaves and is a 
very low plant. 

• Creamy Candles Stackhousia 
monogyna is common. 

• Handsome Flat Pea Platylobium 
formosum is usually a small shrub 
but in some parts of the 
Castlemaine forest it grows 
prostrate. It is more common in the 
southern areas. 

• Bossiaea prostrata is one of the 
best ‘egg and bacon’ type plants 
and is only a few centimetres high. 

• There is a Helichrysum species 
with yellow flowers but when dried 
the flowers are grey. 

• Trigger-plant Stylidium armeria is 
very common in late spring. 

• Chocolate Lilies Arthropodium sp. 
are common in spring. 

• There are no melaleuca species in 
the Castlemaine forest but the 
showy Violet Honey Myrtle 
Melaleuca wilsonii is found in the 
BIF near Bendigo. 

• Diggers Speedwell, Derwentia 
perfoliata is a plant where the stem 
goes through the middle of the 
leaves and is common on hilltops 
and often associated with mining 
works. 

• Triggered Bush-pea Pultenaea 
largiflorens flowers in early 
summer. 

• Onion orchids are common. 

• Shaggy Bush-pea Podolobium 
procumbens has apricot coloured 
flowers and is found on the 
southern border of the BIF. 

• Prickly Geebung Persoonia 
juiperina is fairly uncommon but 
widely scattered. It is a close 
relative of the Grevillea. 

• Red-anther Wallaby-grass is Em’s 


favorite forest plant. It is a tall plant 
which looks spectacular in 
December. 

• Hyacinth Orchid Dipodium 
punctatum flowers in December 
and January. 

There is a patch of very large iron- 
bark trees in the Bung Bung forest 
which is west of Maryborough. This 
represents the size of the trees in the 
BIF at the time of the first European 
settlement. There is a trial project of 
selected areas of forest where most 
of the trees have been cut out to 
leave the remaining trees widely 
separated from each other. If the 
trees are just cut off they will re-grow 
but the stumps are being poisoned 
so that the cut trees will not grow. 
The BUGS are very strongly in favour 
of this procedure because they see a 
large amount of timber being 
available from this so-called 
‘ecological thinning’. About 25 years 
ago sapling eucalypts were removed 
to promote wild flowers. This worked 
well as the wild flowers were thicker 
and there was a better floral display 
but today there are many weed 
species in this area such as Smilax, 
Blackberry, Cape Broom and Shell 
Grass. 

18 000 years ago the nature of the 
area around Castlemaine was a cold 
steppe climate. This is not a very 
long time ago when there are trees 
today that live for 500 years. Since 
those days there has been almost a 
complete change in the Castlemaine 
vegetation. At that time the Geelong 
area would have been a sandy 
desert. Some people have a view 
that the forest has remained 
unchanged for millions of years and 
it would still be the same if 
Europeans had not come. This may 
not be true and it may be that forests 
are in constant change and therefore 
it may be impossible to ever get it 
back to the conditions just prior to 
European settlement. 

A vote of thanks was given by 
Frank Scheelings who was 
pleased to hear of the good things 
that people are doing in 
restoration and he commended 
the speaker for the artistry of his 
slides and some fine examples of 
macro-photography. 


From the Editor... 

I would like to take this 
opportunity to wish 
members season’s 
greetings and all the 
very best for a safe 
and happy end of year/ 
new year break. 

A big ‘thank you’ to all 
who have contributed 
articles, illustrations 
and photographs— 
these reaiiy do make a 
difference! 

An extra big ‘thank 
you’ to my ‘Editorial 
Team’ —especially 
Deborah Evans for 
proofreading and 
editorial advice and 
Vaida Dedman for 
taking over at 
sometimes very short 
notice to produce this 
magazine (as she did 
iast month)! 

The posting of the 
magazine is superbly 
organized by Jan 
Venters and her 
dedicated team—and 
the voiunteers who 
help fold it after the 
General Meetings— 
you are greatly 
appreciated! 
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Bird Group Report 
16 November 


Gordon McCarthy was our speaker. 
He spoke on ‘Bowerbirds and 
Catbirds.’ 

There are nineteen species of 
Bowerbirds and Catbirds worldwide 
of which ten occur in Australia. As a 
group they are restricted to New 
Guinea and associated islands and 
Australia. One species, the Fawn¬ 
breasted Bowerbird, Chlamydera 
cerviniventris, occurs in both New 
Guinea and Australia, on the 
northern Cape York Peninsula. Most 
species are rainforest dwellers with 
the remainder being birds of the dry 
forest. Many Australian species are 
birds of dry forests. 

Catbirds and Bowerbirds used to be 
regarded as close relatives of Birds 
of Paradise but it is now thought that 
they are more closely related to 
Lyrebirds. Gordon indicated that the 
scientific jury appears to still be out 
on this question. 

There are four main groups of these 
birds each of which is associated 
with a distinct treatment of bowers. 
The Catbirds are regarded as the 
most primitive and build no bower. 
Two species, the Green Catbird, 
Ailuroedus crassirostris, and the 
Spotted Catbird, Ailuroedus 
melanotis, occur in Australia. The 
other three groups are the ‘stage- 
makers’, the ‘maypole-makers’ and 
the ‘avenue-makers’. All these are 
named for the form of the bowers 
they construct. The Tooth-billed 
Bowerbird, Scenopoeetes 
dentirostris, is the only Australian 
stage-builder and the Golden 
Bowerbird Prionodura newtoniana, 
the only Australian maypole-builder. 
The other six species that occur in 
Australia are avenue-builders. 

These are the Regent Bowerbird, 
Sericulus chrysocephalus, the Satin 
Bowerbird, Ptilonorhynchus 
violaceus, and the four Chlamydera 
Bowerbirds the Fawn-breasted, C. 
cerviviventris, the Western, 

C. guttata, the Spotted, C. maculata 
and the Great, C. nuchalis. 

Catbirds are birds of the rainforest 


...John Bottomley 

and unlike bowerbirds are 
monogamous. They are fruit and 
insect, and occasional nestling, 
eaters. The Spotted Catbird is found 
in two separate ranges in wet forest 
areas of northern coastal 
Queensland. The Green Catbird is 
found in forested areas east off the 
divide from Gladstone to just north of 
the boundary with Victoria. 

The Toothbilled Bowerbird has a 
restricted range conterminous with 
the southern range of the Spotted 
Catbird. It builds its stage-like bowers 
along ridges and decorates these 
with leaves. It has a wide range of 
songs including mimicry. 

Golden Bowerbirds are the smallest 
of Australian Bowerbirds but build the 
largest bowers. They construct two 
columns of sticks up to three metres 
tall, joined at the base, around two 
saplings. Between the columns is a 
display perch on which the male 
places flowers and lichen. 

All other Australian Bowerbirds 
construct avenue bowers of various 
sizes. The smallest is that of the 
Regent Bowerbird and the largest 
that of the Great Bowerbird which 
consists of two arched walls up to 
120 cm long and 45 cm tall. All 
bowers are decorated with some 
combination of bones, shells, 
flowers, stones, fruits, bits of glass, 
shiny objects such as cartridges and 
nails. Each species has a 
preference for particular types of 
objects or for objects of a particular 
colour or colours. 

The Chlamydera Bowerbirds are 
birds of dry forest including the 
Great, which has an extensive range 
across northern Australia. They are 
fruit and insect eaters. All are 
mimics. The males are polygamous, 
breeding with as many females as 
they can attract. Females are solely 
responsible for incubation and the 
brooding and raising of nestlings. As 
noted Chlamydera do not live in the 
rainforest but in dry forest. They are 
thought to have evolved from 
rainforest species as the females 


have very similar plumage to the 
rainforest species. It is thought that 
the original divergence form 
rainforest species occurred in New 
Guinea with the later colonisation of 
Australia. It is thought that the 
Spotted and Western Bowerbirds 
diverged from a common ancestor 
species in Australia. 

Bowerbirds are generally reasonably 
easy to see and are often seen in 
areas used by man. Several species 
build bowers around human 
habitation and even in suburban 
gardens. 

Gordon illustrated his talk 
throughout with his own slides of 
the birds and their bowers. Many 
of his photographs were quite 
extraordinary in their closeness 
and detail. The talk was received 
with great interest and generated 
significant discussion and 
comment. Those present showed 
their appreciation in the usual 
way. 


Just a thought 
...Rosalind Smallwood 

A couple of nights ago I was 
searching for field naturalist sites on 
the internet, and Google offered me 
this one: 

‘The best dating site for nudists, 
naturists and exhibitionists to enjoy 
a natural, nude, naked, clothing- 
free lifestyle.’ Try 
NudistFriendFinder.com . 

Perhaps our excursions have 
become a bit tame lately... 


For sale... 

High quality telescope for sale at a 
reasonable price. 

GFNC members are being offered 
the first opportunity to purchase this 
scope. 

Phone Craig Morley: 5221 4604 
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Bird Observations—November 2004 

...John Bottomley 

It is amazing what happens when we get a wettish spring. We have great number of records of courtship, nest building, incubating 
and nestlings this month. If the weather is cooperative for the next couple of months it looks like being a much better breeding 
season than we have had for a number of years. Some of the records are very interesting and show the ingenuity of birds. Bryant 
Attwood’s account of how a Galah hollowed out a nest over a period of weeks is one of these. The other highlight of the month’s 
record is the return in numbers of our summer waders. It has been awhile since anyone has reported 240+ Bar-tailed Godwits, 10+ 
Red Knot and 35 Greater Sand Plover from one location at the same time. Rob Ganly’s records are included here. Check out what 
else he saw at Sand Island. Also back for the summer are Bee-eaters. Keep your eyes open for these lovely birds. The You Yangs 
provide the best chance of seeing them. Look around the trees behind the information building near the entrance. A few oddities 
and unusual birds as well. A Pink-eared Duck at the Barwon Fun Park, an Intermediate Egret in the Brisbane Ranges, and 26 Little 
Grassbirds at point Henry. It looks like being an interesting summer. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BCI, Bretan Clifford; BLa, Brian Latter; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; 

HGr, Hannie Groeneveld; JCo, Joan Cohen; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; KC, Kay Campbell; KDo, Keith Dowell; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; 

MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PF, Pauline Fletcher; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RGa, Rob Ganly; RJ, Rhonda Jennings; RMc, Rob 
McKenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; VC, Vernon Cohen; WG, Willem Groeneveld. 


Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Blue-billed Duck 

8+ 

16/11 

Lake Lome. Male was fanning out his tail in courtship display. 

HGr, WG 

Pacific Black Duck 

6 

26/10 

St Augustines Lake, Highton. Adult and 5 ducklings. 9 present 
1/11. 1 duckling with parent on 8/11.4 ducklings present 10/11. 

KDo 


6 

12/11 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. An adult with 5 tiny ducklings. 

LPh 

Grey Teal 

2 

26/10 

Queens Park, on river walk. Possibly nesting as only one bird 
seen on 15/11. 

BAt 

Chestnut Teal 

100s 

9/11 

Avalon Salt Works. Female sitting on 9 eggs under a steel cover 
and 2 other families with 4 small and 8 advanced ducklings. 

RMc, RGa 


2+ 

16/11 

Lake Lome, a pair with ducklings. 

HGr, WG 

Pink-eared Duck 

1 

29/10 

Anglers Pond, Barwon Valley Fun Park, an unusual location. 

Still present 30/10. 

PC 

Australasian Grebe 

3 

12/11 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds. Two birds still sitting on nests. 

LPh 

Intermediate Egret 

1 

12/11 

Durdidwarrah-Meredith Road, feeding in flooded tall grass at 
swampy edge of a dam. 

MHe, DHe 

Whistling Kite 

5+ 

4/11 

You Yangs. Included birds with 2 nests. 

RMc 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

2 

4/11 

You Yangs, soaring over peak, harassed by 12 Little Ravens. 

RMc 

Brown Goshawk 

Present 

4/11 

You Yangs. Three active nests. 

RMc 

Collared Sparrowhawk 

1 

12/9 

Newtown, seeking refuge in tree in back yard from local birds 
mobbing it. 

JH 

Brolga 

6 

10/11 

Black Rocks, flying from Breamlea towards Connewarre. 

PF, TFI 


2 

16/11 

Lake Gherang. 

RMc, DHe,MHe 

Latham's Snipe 

30+ 

23/10 

Lake Gherang. Birds flushed from grassy shallows. Water level 
is low. 

JN 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

240+ 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Common Greenshank 

67 

13/11 

Barwon Heads, at Pelican Point. 

RMc 


8± 

14/11 

Cheetham Salt Pans, Avalon Road. 

JCo, VC 

Common Sandpiper 

4 

9/11 

Barwon Heads, downstream of the Sheepwash. 

RMc, RGa 

Ruddy Turnstone 

11 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Great Knot 

5+ 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Red Knot 

10+ 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Sanderling 

7 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Red-necked Stint 2000- 

3000 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 


Present 

14/11 

Cheetham Salt Pans, Avalon Road 

JCo, VC 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 

Present 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 


Present 

14/11 

Cheetham Salt Pans, Avalon Road 

JCo, VC 

Curlew Sandpiper 

Present 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Pied Oystercatcher 

18 

13/11 

Sand Island, 10 with readable leg bands. 

RGa 


2 

14/11 

Avalon Beach, ‘frolicking’ on the sand. Breeding ritual? 

JCo, VC 

Black-winged Stilt 

Present 

14/11 

Cheetham Salt Pans, Avalon Road 

JCo, VC 

Banded Stilt 

2500± 

9/11 

Avalon Salt Works, with c80 Avocets. 

RMc, RGa 

Red-necked Avocet 

280± 

9/11 

Avalon Salt Works. In flocks of 200± & 80±. 

RMc, RGa 

Pacific Golden Plover 

10 

9/11 

Avalon Salt Works, on rocky point. 

RMc, RGa 

Greater Sand Plover 

10± 

4/11 

Barwon Estuary, Pelican Point. 

RGa 


1 

10/11 

Black Rocks 

GMc 


35 

13/11 

Sand Island 

RGa 

Hooded Plover 

2 

23/8 

Breamlea. Aggressively chasing other waders into flight. 

JH 


4 

4/11 

West of Barwon Heads, 2 adults and 2 chicks. 

BLa 


3 

13/11 

Point Lonsdale-Ocean Grove. Included 1 with nest and 3 eggs. 

RMc, GT 
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Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Banded Lapwing 

15 

26/10 

Freshwater Creek, grazing in a recently cultivated paddock 

RGa, KC, RJ 

Gull-billed Tern 

4 

9/11 

with 100s of Magpies. 

Lake Connewarre delta. 

RMc, RGa 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

10 

24/10 

St Augustines Lake, Highton, females or juveniles only. 

KDo 

Galah 

1 + 

6/11 

feeding in red flowering Yellow Gum 08:00. 

Eastern Beach. Parent feeding feathered juveniles in 

BCI 


2 

13/11 

nesting hollow W of changing rooms (above bollard lady in 
pink and white bathing suit!) 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. For many weeks the Galah 

BAt 

Eastern Rosella 

5+ 

15/11 

has been seen to peck its way into a bend in the trunk of a 
tall eucalypt. At the start the entire bird was visible but 
each week a little less was to be seen and finally the bird 
could not be seen. On 13/11 two little heads were poking 
out of the hole. 

Leopold. At least 5 noisy nestlings in a nest box. 

RMc 

Red-rumped Parrot 

1 

8/10 

Leopold. Female on 2 eggs in nest box. This is the second 

RMc 

Sacred Kingfisher 

1 

16/11 

female to use the box - the previous one was found dead 
on its 6 eggs on 28/9 

Wurdale Bush. 

RMc, DHe, MHe 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

7+ 

4/11 

You Yangs, along Flovell’s Creek. 

RMc 

Superb Fairy-wren 

1 

3/11 

Buckley Falls. Nest construction commenced 

BAt 

Striated Pardalote 

Present 

16/11 

approximately 14/10. egg remains. 

Wurdale Bush. Birds carrying food to begging young in 

RMc, DHe, MHe 

Rufous Bristlebird 

7+ 

14/11 

nest hollow, 9 m up in a stringybark. 

Point Addis. One bird seen, others heard calling. 

RGa, BCI 

Chestnut-rumped 

2 

30/10 

Bald Hills Track. A pair of birds flushed from trackside 

JN 

Heathwren 

Striated Fieldwren 

11 

13/10 

sedge clump. Female had fine downy feathers in bill, male 
began to sing from concealed perch, female re¬ 
approached sedge with great stealth. 

Point Henry on Alcoa Wetlands. 

RGa 

Red Wattlebird 

2-^ 

23/10 

Helena Street, Highton, feeding on flowering spike of 

RBa 


1 

29/10 

caster oil plants. An adult bird feeding begging young on 
30/10. 

Queens Park, on river walk sitting on nest 100 m upstream 

BAt 

Scarlet Robin 

2 

4/11 

from footbridge. 

You Yangs. A male with a juvenile. 

RMc 

Pink Robin 

2 

4/11 

Beech Forest, Otway Fly Tree Top Walk. A pair of 

JN 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

3 

28/10 

gloriously plumaged birds at eye level in canopy of 
blackwood and beech. 

Buckley Falls, an adult feeding two fledglings. 

BAt 

Satin Flycatcher 

2 

14/11 

Ironbark Basin. A pair dislodged a Shining Bronze-cuckoo 

RGa, BCI 

Restless Flycatcher 

6 

4/11 

from an ironbark. 

You Yangs. 

RMc 

Magpie-lark 

5 

26/10 

St Augustines Lake, Highton. Adults and 3 young sitting 

KDo 


6 

29/10 

together in ‘birth tree’. 

Queens Park, on river walk. 3 nests in River Red Gums. 

BAt 


Pair 

Oct/ 

Reynolds Road, Highton. The birds have been nesting in a 

BAt 

Grey Fantail 

1 

Nov 

24/10 

cypress tree overhanging footpath for the past 3 years. 
Gnarwarre, a bird sitting on nest. 2 present 31/10. 2 

BAt 

Willie Wagtail 

2 

1/11 

hatchlings on 7/11. Nest empty on 13/11. 

Queens Park, on river walk. Bird sitting on nest in dead 

BAt 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

4 

22/10 

branch of small eucalypt, 

Buckley Falls. Qne bird sitting on nest. Hatchlings present 

BAt 

White-winged Triller 

2 

15/11 

on 15/11 ?. Adults carrying food to the nest on 16/11. After 

3 years, success. 

Queens Park. Both birds making repeated trips to one 

BAt, KC 

Dusky Woodswallow 

5 

20/10 

particular area in tall pine tree, male defending area from 
other birds. Nest area located 15-20 m up tree on 16/11. 
Buckley Falls. Sighted daily in pine trees and River Red 

BAt 


11 + 

4/11 

Gums. 2 seen collecting nesting material (Drooping 

Sheoak needles) on 15/11. 

You Yangs. Widespread but generally inconspicuous. 

RMc 

White-winged Chough 

Present 

4/11 

You Yangs. In 8 flocks. Two active nests and a flock with 

RMc 

Richard's Pipit 

7 

14/11 

a fledgling. 

Gnarwarre Road, Gnarwarre. Qne bird carrying food in its 
bill. 

Point Henry, Alcoa Wetlands. 

BAt 

Little Grassbird 

26 

13/10 

RGa 

Common Starling 

26/10 

4 

St Augustines Lake, Highton. 2 young birds trying to fly. 

KDo 
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1 

General Meeting: Andrew Silcocks—Changes Indicated by 

6 

‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot 


Reference to the Bird Atlas 


Leaders: Claire & Dennis Greenwell 

8 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

8 

Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

15 

Bird Group: John Newman—Pipits 

11-14 

SEANA Campout: Upper Goulburn Club 

17 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

15 

Bird Group: Marilyn Newish—Boats & Birds in Norway 

20 
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17 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Leaders: Wader walkers—Marilyn Hewish/Barry 

20 

Excursion: Pt Addis & 


Lingham 


Leaders: Christine Porter & 
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Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting 

MARCH 2005 

29 

Mammal Group 

1 
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The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 21 February, 2005 . 
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The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds ofAustraiia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals ofAustraiia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians ofAustraiia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
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